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ACCOUNTANCY 


BROAD knowledge of accountancy insures a greater range in the 
A classroom. It constitutes a reserve of technical knowledge which 

means reserve ability to the teacher of commercial subjects. This 
reserve is a surplus fund on which a teacher may draw in an emergency. 
Commercial teachers should, undoubtedly, possess a broad knowledge 
and a sound conception of accounting principles and procedure, auditing 
theory and practice, and law in its relation to accounting. 
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Teachers who contemplate enrolling for our Extension Course In 
Accountancy are urged to do so at this time in order that the course 
may be completed during 1925. Write for detailed information. 
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WHAT 


IS THE COMMERCIAL TEACHER FOR?* 


by 
J. C. DUVALL 


J. C. Duvall is a Ken- 
tuckian. He was born in 
Owen County and is a 
graduate of the High 
School at Warsaw, Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Duvall’s training 
in Business Administra- 
tion has been received from 
the University of Texas and 
Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. He holds a B. C. 
S. degree from the latter in- 
stitution. He accepted his 
first position as commercial teacher in the Senior 
High School at Austin, Texas, and was soon pro- 
moted to the head of the department. After serving in 
this position thirteen years, he took charge of the De- 
partment of Business Administration in the Texas 
Lutheran College at Seguin, Texas. After one year 
in this position he accepted his present position in the 
Masonic Home and School of Texas, where he has 
been located for the past four years. 

In addition to his teaching experience, Mr. Duvall 
is a court reporter. In this connection he has reported a 
number of important cases, including the Texas- 
Oklahoma Land Suit which he reported for the 
Attorney-General of Texas. 





DO NOT mean to question the fact that every 

commercial teacher has a valuable and import- 

ant place to fill in the economic and social life of 
this State, but I rather hope to arouse in your minds 
some thoughts that may lead us as commercial 
teachers to a greater appreciation of our importance 
to the communities in which we work and to enable 
us to render still greater service to our State and 
our nation. 

For the past few years I have regularly attended 
most of the meetings of the commercial teachers of 
the State and almost without exception these meet- 
ings have discussed principles that are so common to 
all of us that it has been a waste of time to listen to 
most of the discussions. It is certianly to be assumed 





that every teacher of shorthand knows how to teach 
shorthand; it is certainly to be assumed that every 
teacher of typewriting knows how to teach type- 
writing and that every teacher of bookkeeping 
knows how to teach bookkeeping. If we have quali- 
fied ourselves to teach the commercial subjects, it is 
more than probable that we have all studied the 
same fundamentals, and it is more than probable 
that most of us are using fundamentally the same 
methods of teaching. If these things be true, then 
I submit to you that it is a waste of time for the 
shorthand teachers of this section to sit here for an 
hour listening to some other shorthand teacher tell 
how he teaches shorthand when the chances are he 
uses the same method that over 90% of us have 
been using. Likewise, it is a waste of time for some 
teacher of bookkeeping to explain his methods of 
presenting bookkeeping because the other bookkeep- 
ing teachers of the section very likely are thoroughly 
familiar with his methods. I believe that we have 
been considering for too many years our methods 
instead of our results. 1 do not care what method 
you use in teaching your students—that is your 
individual problem—but I am tremendously in- 
terested in the results that you get. I do not believe 
that the superintendents of the schools of Texas 
care what method you use in presenting shorthand 
to your students providing you turn out stenog- 
raphers capable of holding positions and reflecting 
credit upon the school system. 

The commercial courses that are offered in the 
public schools of this State should have a direct 
relationship to the business life of this State, and, 
every commercial teacher should strive to make that 
relationship all that it ought to be. I do not condemn 
the educational system of this country for failing to 
produce a product capable of reflecting greater credit 
upon it than it has—I believe that heretofore it has 
done remarkably well with the subjects that it has 
offered the students. But the fact remains that when 
two percent of the people of America own 60% of 
the wealth of America the educational system has 
not done a great deal toward teaching men and 
women to become economically independent. 

It is a further indictment of our educational 


*An address delivered by Mr. Duvall at the Annual meeting of the Commercial Teachers of the Texas 
State Teacher's Association at San Antonio, Texas, November 28, 1924. 
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system when we consider that 85% of the workers 
in the United States are earning $15 a week or less; 
that 7)44%are making from $1,800 to $3,000 a year; 
that 714% are paid from $5,000 per year on up. I 
submit to you that one of the things that a com- 
mercial teacher is for is to make it possible for a 
larger number of those boys and girls at present 
under your control, who otherwise would become 
a part of this 85% who earns $15 per week or less, 
to make a decent living wage. if the commercial 
teacher is not partly responsible for the correction 
of this condition which I have mentioned, then, eco- 
nomically, I say that the commercial teacher is of 
no value. We in America have for a long time be- 
lieved it is a duty of the State to educate the children 
of the State. It has been handed down to us from 
time immemorial that every man and every woman 
is entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, but as long as 90% of the children of these 
United States drop out of school before they reach 
the eighth grade, it is not possible for them to 
achieve life in its fullest sense, liberty in its fullest 
sense, or happiness in its fullest sense, and I sub- 
mit to you that one of the things the commercial 
teacher is for is to relieve to a partial extent this 
condition. 

Since we are safe in assuming that it is the in- 
tention of the State to educate every child we must 
certainly assume that it is the purpose of the State 
in educating its children to make them capable of 
self-support and capable of rendering some service 
to society. I believe that it is the duty of the public 
schools to train every boy and every girl to do 
some one thing so well that they will be enabled 
upon leaving school to command a living wage for 
the services that they can render society. All of 
us know that hundreds of graduates from high 
schools throughout the State find themselves 
financially unable to attend college and educa- 
tionally unable to enter positions that will pay 
them a living wage. These high school graduates 
have open to them one of two courses; they may 
enter some private educational institution that will 
teach them a trade whereby they may make a 
living or they may enter the industrial world and 
learn some occupation in the university of hard 
knocks. I believe that either of these courses is a 
reflection upon our educational system; such a 
state of affairs is evidence that a high school educa- 
tion does not fulfill the purpose for which it has 
been created, namely, to make a boy or a girl 
capable of becoming an independent economic unit 
of society, and I therefore submit to you again that 
one of the things we are for is to urge the acceptance 
by public school authorities of the doctrine that 
no boy or girl should be permitted to leave our 
educational system without some knowledge that 
he can convert into cold hard cash. 

In establishing commercial education in various 
high schools in the State of Texas many of our 
superientendents have taken a step forward toward 
rendering our students economically independent, 
and yet there is strong evidence to support my belief 
that a large number of the commercial departments 
in the public schools of this State are not fulfilling 
the purposes for which they were established. I 
make this statement because it is my belief that 
many commercial teachers fail to set their standards 
high enough to turn out a product capable of 


holding commercial positions in the business world; 
In support of this condition I refer you to the State 
ment of the Vice-President of one of the largest 
accredited business colleges in Texas, who says 
that according to statistics compiled by the National 
Association of Accredited Commercial Schools, 
50% of all business college students are high school 
graduates. In the largest Business College of Fort 
Worth, Texas, over 80% of the students are high 
school graduates and 60% of them have had com- 
mercial training in some form in the public schools. 
I do not care what town you are from or what kind 
of school system you have in your town, I maintain 
that if after graduation from your high school any 
student is obliged to leave your town to attend any 
vocational school other than an institution of 
higher learning that your school has failed in the 
purpose for which it exists, namely, to qualify the 
child to earn a living. 

I may be answered on this point by someone who 
will say that Texas is doing its duty to the tax 
payers of the State by having established vocational 
subjects in a large number of Texas schools, this 
I deny because the facts which I am about to pre- 
sent to you show that Texas lacks a great deal of 
having done its duty in teaching commercial sub- 
jects to its students, either through lack of equip- 
ment or lack of proper attention to the develop- 
ment of products with the equipment that it already 
has at hand. In the discussion of this point I also 
wish to show to you that the tax payers of the 
State of Texas are losing money by not providing 
adequate commercial training in the schools to 
qualify the hundreds of boys and girls who are at 
the present time depending upon private institu- 
tions for their vocational training. 

According to the advertised enrollment of the 
business colleges of Texas there are enrolled in 
such colleges, yearly, about 90,000 students, but 
for the sake of safety we will assume that only 
50,000 students annually take business college 
courses in these schools. This fact indicates that 
if each of the 50,000 students spends an average of 
$40 for tuition we are spending $2,000,000 each 
year for tuition in order that students may learn 
things that they should have learned in high 
school. Let us assume that during the year the 
average expense of attending a commercial college 
per student is only $200. We find that ten more 
millions of dollars are being spent in the educating 
of these students. Or a total of $12,000,000 is being 
spent annually to supply public trained students 
with practical knowledge by which they may earn 
a livelihood. I submit to you that there is a need for 
more well trained commercial teachers whose duty 
it shall be to give a part of this training in the public 
schools. 

It is a well-known fact that a great many business 
colleges are lax in their requirements and employ 
inefhcient and untrained teachers. If the State of 
Texas finds it an impossibility to supply business 
training to its public school students it should at 
least assume the responsibility of inspecting the 
business colleges. I do not know that at present 
the law will permit the State Department of Edu- 
cation to inspect and rate the courses offered by 
the business colleges. However, I do know that two 
of the leading business colleges in the State of 


Texas have invited the commercial supervisor of 
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the State Department of Education to inspect their 
schools and to prescribe standards that they will 
endeavor to maintain. Both of these institutions 
are high in class and are prepared to cooperate with 
the State in giving an honest course of study to 
those who buy such a course. Up until the present 
time no efforts have seemingly been made by the 
State Department of Education to assume the re- 
sponsibility of guarding the public against imperfect 
and poor institutions of business training and I 
maintain that it is a gross injustice to the boys and 
girls of this State to allow schools to operate under 
such conditions that they can not or will not meet 
reasonable requirements prescribed by the State 
Educational Board. The government presumes to 
protect its citizens against fraudulent oil stock; 
against dishonest weights and measures; against 
adulterated foods, but it seemingly smiles at the 
fraudulent efforts of the various quasi-educational 
institutions that enroll in their classes annually 
thousands of boys and girls who have been enticed 
into them by advertisements guaranteeing to 
“teach shorthand and typewriting in ten lessons” 
“to make them efficient bookkeepers in three 
months” or to “secure you a position in eight 
weeks’’. I submit to you that business colleges that 
enroll students without consideration of their edu- 
cational foundations for commercial educations 
and with no regard for the truthfulness of their 
advertised claims are enemies of real commercial 
education and deserve the condemnation of every 
business college and high school teacher who has a 
real vision of what the commercial teacher is for. 
Before this meeting adjourns a committee of teachers 
representing the best business colleges and commer- 
cial high schools of Texas should be appointed to 
suggest a plan to the State superintendent of Edu- 
cation providing for the inspection and the stand- 
ardization of the private institutions of the State.* 
Several of our business colleges have made known 
their desire to cooperate with the public school 
authorities in raising the standards of commercial 
education and in a matter of such vital importance 
to the public I believe that this is one of the things 
that every commercial teacher is for. 

It seems strange that the question should even 
be discussed among commercial teachers which 
presumes to ask what we are for. However, it 
appears that there are teachers who do not know 
whether their courses of study are given for their 
literary value or for their practical value. I might 
mention here that of the students in the shorthand 
department of one of our leading business colleges 
over 4 % were graduates of public schools steno- 
graphic classes and had been granted passing grades 
by public school teachers. However, some of them 
found that they could not hold positions and others 
at the close of their high school courses did not 
have confidence enough in their own ability to 
tackle a job without further training. It seems to 
me that that indicates that the teachers of those 
students should be asking themselves the question 
“What Am I For?”. I assume that the first duty of 


public school education is to qualify a boy or girl 
to make a living. I also assume that it is a part of 
the duty of every vocational teacher to qualify 
his students to make a living by the practical appli- 
cation of what they learn in their classes. However, 
I believe that there is too much of a tendency to 
poke every student who desires additional elective 
credits for graduation into the commercial depart- 
ment with the expectation, not of making a practical 
office employee, but of gaining an easy credit. All 
students are no more prepared to be stenographers 
than they are prepared to be mechanics, or doctors, 
or lawyers. A student who might do well in manual 
training might make a miserable failure in the com- 
mercial department and for that reason, in addition 
to his or her duties as a commercial teacher, it is 
his or her further duty to call out those who happen 
to be in the class who are mentally and physically 
unfitted to fill office positions. Another duty of the 
commercial teacher is to guard the business world, 
so far as it is within his power, against inefficient 
office help. A teacher who gives a child a passing 
grade in a commercial subject without believing that 
that child can fill a position successfully under the 
most rigid requirements is committing a crime 
against the child, and against some business man 
who may be misled into employing that child upon 
the recommendation carried by his school record. 

The center of education should be the child, but 
considering the fact that at the present time it is 
well known that a large number of our high schools 
do not attempt to teach the child anything that will 
be of practical value to him when forced to earn his 
livelihood after graduation it appears that we have 
made the educational system the center instead of 
the child. I do not argue nor attempt to convey the 
impression that every child should not be re- 
quired to have a training sufficient to enter a college 
or university, should he care to enter. But I do 
argue and maintain that the requirements for en- 
trance to university and college should be of such 
nature as to permit a boy or girl to meet the re- 
quirements and in addition thereto, gain through 
practical money-making knowledge in some voca- 
tional branch of study. Since only a very small per- 
cent of students attend any college, the high schools 
should develop their courses of study with a view 
to helping the larger group rather than formulating 
their courses for the exclusive benefit of the small 
group of expectant college entrants and requiring 
the larger and more important group to conform to 
those standards. 

It is assumed that if a teacher is teaching book- 
keeping he must know bookkeeping; it is assumed 
that the teacher of history must know history, but 
it is too seldom assumed that the teacher must also 
know the boys and girls that he is teaching. There 
are hundreds of people in the public schools of Texas 
pursuing courses of study that they are in no manner 
fitted to pursue. I have heard teachers say that 
there is no earthly excuse for a boy or girl failing to 
make a good stenographer and when I hear such a 

(Continued on page 22) 


*This suggestion was acted upon favorably and a Committee, composed of six presidents of the business 
colleges in Texas that are members of the National Association of Accredited Schools and six high school com- 
mercial teachers, was appointed to formulate a plan to be presented to the next Legislature through our Super- 


intendent of Public Instruction. 
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February 21-28, the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the National Education Association will 
hold its annual convention in Cincinnati. We are 
told that more than eight thousand reservations 
have been made at Cincinnati hotels for the week 
of this convention. Thus we are assured that there 
will be a very large attendance at all of the various 
meetings to be held in connection with this con- 
vention. 

Lack of space will not permit printing the entire 
program in this publication. However, it is gratify- 
ing to note from a copy of the program just received 
from S. D. Shankland, Executive Secretary of the 
Department of Superintendence, that many prom- 
inent educators are scheduled to speak at this con- 
vention. Most of the general meetings will be held 
at Music Hali. Of course, there will be many special 
meetings in addition to the general meetings of the 
Department of Superintendence. Following are a few 
of the various organizations which will hold meet- 
ings during the convention. 

The National Society for the Study of Education, 
National Council of Education, National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, Council of 
State Superintendents and Commissioners of Edu- 
cation, Educational Research Association, Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education, Department of Rural 
Education, National Association of High School 
Inspectors, and Department of Deans of Women. 

The exhibits to be held at Music Hall will be 
one of the features of the convention. The arrange- 
ment of the Hall permits exhibits on a scale never 
previously attempted by the Department of Super- 
intendence. A total floor space of more than 45,000 
square feet will be used solely for the exhibits. 

Those visiting the exhibits will find our publica- 
tions on display at Booth No. 117. All are cordially 
invited not only to visit our display at Music Hall, 
but to call at our office while in Cincinnati. 


EASTERN COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’ MEETING 


The Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association 
is scheduled to hold its annual meeting in Philadel- 
phia this year. Meetings will be held in the new 
Ben Franklin Hotel, April 9, 10 and 11, 1925. 
Special rates will be available to members entitling 
them to reduced railroad fares. Everything is being 
done to provide for the comfort and convenience of 
those attending the convention. 


Professor Paul Lomax of the School of Education, 
New York University, is the chairman of the 
section on “New Phases of Business Education”. 


Mr. Clyde Edgeworth, Director of Business 
Education of the Public Schools of Baltimore, is 
Chairman of the section on “Law, Economics, 
Organization and Management”. 


Major H. W. Patten of Philadelphia is Chairman 
of the “Penmanship Section”. 


Professor Walt Mechler of Boston University, 
Boston, is Chairman of the “Secretarial Section”. 


Mr. C. W. Bowman, Girard College, Philadel- 
phia, is Chairman of the “General Commercial 
Subjects Section”. 


An impressive list of speakers has already been 
secured for the discussion of topics coming under 
the various sections. The Executive Committee of 
the Association has already held two meetings in 
Philadelphia and expects to hold another in New 
York City soon at which time the final program 
will be completed. This program will be published. 
in full in the March issue of “The Balance Sheet” 
if available in time for publication in that issue; 
otherwise it will appear in the April issue. 


Dr. E. M. Hull, President of Banks Business 
College at Philadelphia, is General Chairman of 
the Local Committee on Arrangements, and is 
ably assisted by a large staff of assistants composed 
of teachers in the private, commercial and public 
high schools of Philadelphia and immediate vicinity. 


Philadelphia has been noted for its hospitality and 
the school men of the city of brotherly love are 
leaving no stone unturned in making this the 
biggest and best convention of the association. 
We recommend to every commercial teacher that 
plans be made for attending this convention. 





of the wisest and best of men. 





It is exceedingly unfortunate that politics should be regarded in any 
quarter as an unclean thing, to be avoided by those claiming to be educated 
or respectable. It would be strange indeed if anything related to the admin- 
istration of our government or the welfare of our nation should be essentially 
degrading. I believe it is not a superstitious sentiment that leads to the con- 
viction that God has watched over our national life from its beginning. Who 
will say that things worthy of God’s regard and fostering care are unworthy 


—Grover Cleveland. 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF BERKELEY 


by 


CARL P. BOWLE 


Carl P. Bowles was 
born in New England re- 
ceiving his education at 
Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Vermont Academy, Hick- 
ox Shorthand School, Gal- 
laudet Normal School, 
Colgate University, and 
later, Healds Business Col- 
lege and the University of 
California. 

Before attending college 
Mr. Bowles had five years 
of practical business ex- 
perience in Boston, in- 
cluding bookkeeping and stenographic work, carrying 
on the latter throughout his college course. Before 
coming to Berkeley, he had a broad experience in 
teaching both in the grades and the high school. 

Mr. Bowles has also had a musical education 
being the possessor of a beautiful barytone voice. 


HE wisdom of introducing commercial sub- 

I jects into the curricula of grades below the 

high school has long been questioned and is 
still much discussed by educators in all parts of the 
country. But while others were deliberating, 
Berkeley, feeling that after a practical test had been 
made a more definite and reliable solution of the 
problem would be possible, made the innovation. 
Ever since the Junior High School was instituted in 
1910, some phase of commercial education has been 
in operation in the seventh, eighth and ninth grades. 
And the fact that original courses have been con- 
tinued and new ones added has proved, in Berkeley, 
at least, that they are justified. 

One of the functions of the Junior High School 
is to render a greater service to a greater number of 
individuals than is possible under the old form of 
elementary school embracing eight grades. This may 
be brought about through the departmental system 
which in turn makes possible a closer adaptation of 
the curriculum to the needs of a particular locality 
or group of children. There are, of course, certain 
fundamentals that every child should have but 
beyond these the individual should be considered 
and the curriculum made comprehensive enough to 
include, so far as possible, whatever will accellerate 
and facilitate the natural unfoldment and develop- 
ment of the child. With the institution of the junior 
high school in Berkeley this enrichment of the 
curriculum became possible. I say enrichment, be- 
cause, notwithstanding many assertions to the 
contrary, at no time has the attempt been made or 
even the idea entertained, of making the junior 
high school a vocational school in the sense of a 
semi-business college. At no time has the aim been 
to produce typists, stenographers, or bookkeepers, 
nor to force or “side-track” pupils into any of these 
occupations. 





There are, in every community, groups of 
children whose heritage, environment and native 
ability would not warrant a college education and 
this does not mean that many of these are not 
brilliant and full of latent potentiality. Some children 
develop more slowly than others due to various 
causes and the native tastes and inclinations of 
many may be away from books and intellectual 
pursuits. No hard and fast rule can be made for 
these but careful thought and study will revel some 
field of interest and a useful activity. Very often it 
is necessary, merely, to bridge over a transition 
period, when in the high school the youth may find 
himself and gathering all his forces together take a 
new lease on life. All of this was taken into account 
when the Franklin grammar school, now the Luther 
Burbank Junior High School, in 1911 stepped out 
of conservatism and conventions by retaining the 
ninth grade, adopting for the seventh, eighth and 
ninth the departmental system, and also by en- 
riching the curriculum by several electives among 
which were typing, shorthand and bookkeeping. 


The school was located in a part of the city 
where a large percent of the parents were either 
foreign born or had been in this country only one 
generation and a great many of the children were 
of a type that would naturally turn towards the 
trades and industries. It was recognized that a 
different mode of education should be offered these 
children from the traditional one which had so long 
been in operation. There were also to be found in 
the lower grades, pupils, who for various causes 
were retarded in their work, over-grown, and even 
mentally defective. As a result large numbers were 
leaving school at the end of the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades and going to work or to business 
college. This situation was being met, partially, in a 
similar section of San Francisco through the evening 
schools which offered courses in commercial subjects. 
There were no part-time schools and while there 
had been a good deal of thinking and talking very 
little had really been accomplished along these lines 
The problem was a threefold one: 


First, to lengthen the period of attendance in 
school and thereby obviate the tendency to leave 
the public school for the business college, 


Second, to enrich the curriculum by adding 
elective courses that would be useful to anyone, 


Third, to try to adapt some subject to those who 
were retarded in development, overgrown, or whose 
mental processes functioned more slowly than the 
average, that if they did remain in school, might 
interest and stimulate them, and at the same time 
be of such practical value to them that on leaving 
school they would not be quite so helpless and in- 
efficient. In this way also, it would serve as a 
“try-out™ course. 
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It was thought that typing, because of its me- 
chanical aspects would have an attraction, and that 
unconsciously the mental faculties would be stimu- 
lated and coordination developed. The average 
seventh grade pupil would be drawn to this work 
as to a new toy and the technical knowledge of 
words, their usage and spelling as well as some 
insight into literature, if no other than that of 
business correspondence would be incidental. When- 
ever one writes repeatedly good English sentences 
and understands the words written, even in drill 
work, he cannot fail to assimilate a good deal. 
Cases can be sighted and names mentioned where the 
choice and use of words and phrases can be attrib- 
uted directly to training in shorthand and typing. 
Through the study of typewriting one is sure to 
gain a better understanding of correlation, com- 
position, punctuation, an enlarged vocabulary, and 
habits of concentration will be greatly stimulated. 


About thirty typewriters were secured at first 
and the classes were full. It was thought that 
perhaps interest might wane when the novelty had 
worn off but this has not been the case. Conditions 
were such that only three forty-minute periods per 
week could be allowed for the work and no credit 
was given by the high school. It counted merely 
towards the eighth grade diploma. It was conceded 
to be an experiment and room for it was rather 
grudgingly made and consequently a lower standard 
of proficiency maintained. Now, however, more 
time is devoted to it, the standard has been raised 
and the pupil may receive credit towards gradua- 
tion from high school. The ability to write 40 or 
50 words per minute, without error, represents a 
standard that will compare favorably with the re- 
quirement of other subjects and to one who will 
not complete the secondary course of study, such 
an accomplishment is of as much, if not more, value 
than would be the study of a foreign language, for 
instance, for a corresponding length of time. One 
of the out-growths of this course was the school 
paper brought out in mimeographed form and later 
office practice became possible. It is obvious that 
those young people who can use a typewriter with 
some degree of efficiency, when they enter the 
business world have a decided advantage over those 
without this accomplishment. Never a term passes 
that someone does not secure a position on the 
ability to use the typewriter or mimeograph. 


The shorthand was made optional to pupils of 
the high eighth grade. Very little technical skill 
was required but a careful study of form and out- 
line was made together with particular emphasis 
upon correct pronounciation, syllabication, spelling 
and the relation of words to each other in sentences, 
etc. The teacher of shorthand is better situated, 
perhaps, than any other to detect or note the 
pupils’ deficiencies in English. It would seem that 
one’s poverty in this subject becomes more ap- 
parent with the study of shorthand than in any 
other subject. The conscientious study of stenog- 
raphy is bound to improve the student's English, 
even unconsciously. In the ninth grade the subject 
was made a little more technical so that after the 
three terms’ work the pupil would be ready to 
take an intensive course in stenography if desired, 
or if obliged to leave school and work, he certainly 
would be better fitted to meet his problems than if 


he had spent his time on the conventional school 
subjects. In the beginning, the aim of this course 
was three-fold; first, as a finding course; second, as a 
basis of a course for those wishing to go to business 
college, and third, as a foundation for the more 
extensive business courses offered in the upper high 
school. 


It must be admitted that the main objective of 
shorthand is vocational but there are other quite 
definite and very important points to be held in 
mind; for instance, mental unfoldment and a general 
development along cultural lines. This last is, of 
course, intangible and hard to determine, but there 
can be no question as to the stimulation and de- 
velopment of habits of attention, concentration, 
memory, judgment, self-reliance, accuracy and 
mental alertness. The stenographer works in English. 
He must first center all of his faculties on hearing 
correctly, distinguishing between sounds. In ad- 
dition to this he must use his judgment, draw on 
his vocabulary, and his knowledge of sentence 
structure and correlation in instantly comprehend- 
ing the correct meaning of what he must transfer to 
his notes through coordination. The English 
language is full of homonyms and synonyms and 
very often while one word might be used in place 
of another, the stenographer is to reproduce the 
exact thought of someone else and there is some- 
times just a shade of difference in the meaning of a 
word, o in the different placing of punctuation 
that will distort or throw an entirely different 
meaning on a construction. A well-known example 
of this is known as the “‘colon-law” in Massachu- 
setts, in which two very different constructions of 
a passage depended on the position or ommission 
of a colon. Nor is it sufficient to hear accurately, the 
stenographer must be keen and true in his represen- 
tation of the sound heard. If he has heard correctly 
but transferred the sound incorrectly or has not 
been sufficiently alert or quick in making the ex- 
pression confusion will ensue which, if not causing 
much trouble, will at least, mean a delay in the final 
transcription and perhaps even make the whole 
piece worthless because unreliable. It is imperative 
that the student of shorthand enlarge through 
systematic, intelligent study his vocabulary. No 
one can expect to write successfully words and 
sentences that he cannot understand. Through the 
constant writing of good English, and the stenogra- 
pher is obliged to do this, one unconsciously acquires 
the habit of careful selection of words and ex- 
pressions in speech. The subject matter which is 
dictated to the student of shorthand is made up of 
the finest specimens of business correspondence, 
literary addresses, public speeches, and excerpts 
from the world’s best literature. Hackneyed and 
redundant expressions, superfluous and extravagant 
words, slang and loose or undignified and meaning- 
less phrases become gradually eliminated from ones 
vocabulary. Certainly, shorthand is a cultural as 
well as a practical subject in the school curriculum. 


At the outset an exceedingly elementary form 
of bookkeeping was given in the high eighth grade 
in conjunction with the arithmetic, dealing almost 
entirely with business forms and procedure. An 
effort was made to give every pupil some knowledge 
of how to account for his own monetary receipts 
and expenditures, the simplest cash book, how to 
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pay and receipt bills, a familiarity with checks, 
receipts, and a working knowledge of taking care 
of his own bank account. In the ninth grade more 
emphasis was placed on the records in connection 
with the different business papers and transactions 
so that on entering the high school the pupil would 
be ready to take up the study of bookkeeping if he 
desired that subject. No time would have been 
wasted in the “intermediate” school and no subject- 
matter would have been imparted that could not be 
readily transferred to every-day problems, and with 
the advantage that if further schooling were im- 
possible or impracticable, the boy or girl who was 
obliged to go into the business world would not be 
entirely void of business ways and the forms and 
papers in use. But, instead might assist with some 
phase of office work such as making out bills, and 
receipts, or filing. 


An important adjunct to the high nine book- 
keeping was the school banking. This work was 
carried on in very much the same way as a branch 
bank. The school bank having its various officers 
who took care of the routine work and carried the 
funds, deposit tags, etc. to the main bank. This 
phase of the commercial work was very popular 
it being a little less like school and closer to the 
outside business world. Pupils seemed to realize 
the trust and responsibility reposed in them besides 
enjoying the actual banking practice. That the 
school banking was worth while is evidenced by 
the tremendous and rapid progress throughout the 
United States along this line in the past few years. 
A number of boys who have taken up bank work 
as an occupation received their introduction to and 
taste for it in the junior high school. Almost every- 
one, nowadays has some kind of a bank account, 
and those who do not should, and the school is a 
proper place to learn how to take care of it. It is not 
at all uncommon to meet with adults who are quite 
ignorant about banking their funds, endorsing 
checks, etc. This side of business life is exceedingly 
important. It deals with very practical mathematics. 
It is interesting because it is alive, vital and real, 
not theoretical and make-believe. The school savings 
bank is one phase of thrift that is now generally 
considered of sufficient importance to be given place 
in the school curriculum and in itself is of broad 
and general educative value. 


The growth of commercial education in the junior 
high schools of Berkeley has been rapid and steady. 
In 1914 because of its success in the Franklin school 
and the insistent demand from the section surround- 
ing the Washington school it seemed expedient to 
offer similar courses in the last named school. Ac- 
cordingly, courses in typing were offered the 
seventh, eighth and n‘nth grades, shorthand and 
bookkeeping for the ninth, and an effort was made 
to formulate a course in practical commercial English 
and spelling. The same success followed this new 
departure so that when the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades separated from the lower six and went 
into their new building in South Berkeley under 
the name of the Thomas A. Edison Junior High 
School, an entire wing was devoted to the com- 
mercial subjects, and not the least of these is the 
splendid, broad course in so called, Commercial 
English. 


In 1919 a decided change was made in the high 


eighth Arithmetic. Much of the old, formal subject- 
matter was eliminated, a new text-book was adopted 
and the effort was made to correlate the work more 
closely with the mathematics of business. Suppli- 
mental with this, was a systematic course in pen- 
manship; thirty minutes per week of class work 
being devoted to it. An immediate result was an 
automatic raising of the standard of work done in 
the ninth grade business mathematics. The new 
building made possible a more extensive and practical 
school bank, so that all in all, the commercial rooms 
had a resemblance to the offices of some large busi- 
ness concern. Increased selfreliance, initiative and 
responsibility were among the first fruits of the 
enlarged plant. The change in Arithmetic was made 
throughout the school department which in itself 
would seem to be a justification of elementary 
business procedure. Typing had gained a firm foot- 
ing so that other parts of Berkeley were demanding 
it. Accordingly, it was added to the curriculum of 
the Garfield Junior High School at the northern 
end of the city. Here also, classes were full from 
the start and the standard of efficiency was steadily 
raised as has already been said, until regular high 
school credit was allowed and throughout the de- 
partment the subject has taken its rightful place 
along side of the older and more conventional 
courses. 


It must be borne in mind that the primary 
objective of introducing this work was not to 
make stenographers, typists or bookkeepers and 
bankers. The subjects mentioned above might 
assist one desiring to enter any of these fields of 
occupation, or be of help in deciding upon some 
line of work, but their chief value is in the broaden- 
ing and general education. There is very little in 
an elementary course of typing or shorthand that 
is not of real benefit to everyone regardless of 
occupation, and this is certainly true of elementary 
business procedure, bookkeeping or general mathe- 
matics, whatever it happens to be called. No one 
would say that bookkeepers and accountants could 
be made through a general study of the most ele- 
mentary principles of business forms, transactions 
and the uses of mathematics used in connection 
therewith, offered in the eighth or ninth grade, and 
when those who oppose these subjects in these 
grades present such criticisms they lack weight 
because of their own shallowness and untruth. 
There is no foundation beneath such assertions. 
The arguments of these theorists that shorthand 
and typing should be taught in later years of high 
school would deprive a large percentage of pupils, 
in fact the largest percentage of pupils who are to 
act in “little business” capacities where they will 
have need of the mathematics, English, typing and 
in some cases shorthand. 


To one who is not familiar with conditions 
relative to the promotion of school children and 
their continuation in school, it would be rather 
startling to be told what a small percent of those 
entering the junior high school complete the high 
school or even go beyond the tenth grade. It often 
seems as though more consideration was given those 
few who go on to college than to the multitude who 
drop out before the end of high school. It is not 
dificult, however, to say what has become of them. 
They have been absorbed by the “small business”. 
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Thus it is that experience in commercial work both 
in and out of school forces to one’s attention, more 
and more, the importance of the “small business”, 
which for years has existed and developed along 
side of “big business”. It has been often predicted 
that the small business would eventually be crowded 
out or absorbed by the big business but this has 
not happened nor is it going to. 

About 90% of all business people may be con- 
sidered failures. We have to but consult the statistics 
of life insurance companies to verify this. It is only 
three or four out of every hundred people who, at 
the age of sixty-five, are independent not to say 
well-to-do. And surely this is one indication of 
failure. Now this failure may sometimes be due to 
outside causes but more often it is from within and 
in a large measure it can be prevented. It is often or 
usually is, due to a lack of systematic coordination, 
correlation, careful, true judgment, far-seeing dis- 
crimination and the accurate registering and re- 
cording of experiences; in other words “Bookkeep- 
ing” which is more than “the systematic recording 
of business transactions”. Good bookkeeping is the 
keynote of success in any undertaking. 


One of the aims of education is to so equip the 
pupil that he may take his place in the community 
as a productive factor rather than merely as a con- 
sumer or a parasite. I do not mean to make book- 
keepers, stenographers or trained mechanics but as 
the idea in going to college is to better prepare one 
for his life work so should the objective of ele- 
mentary and secondary education be to do the same, 
though perhaps in a broader or more general way. 

Almost the first question one is asked when 
seeking a position is “What can you do”? Not “how 
much do you know”? One seeks a position to do and 
his ability to hold a job depends on what he can do 
and how he does it. Next to a thorough under- 
standing of the four fundamentals is the ability to 
use them and that is what the ninth grade mathe- 
matics should feature; training in the application 
of the four fundamentals as used in everyday life. 
The principles of business are basic and constant; 
the same in California as in Maine, the same in 
Central America as in Canada. Personally, I feel 
very intensely in regard to business education and 
not because I am a teacher of commercial subjects 
but because of my experience. I believe, and my 
convictions are based on experimental studies that 
our commercial department contributes at least 50% 
of the efficiency or utility of the junior high schools 
of Berkeley. This may seem an extravagant state- 
ment but it is not confined to the mathematics alone. 
It must include all the so called commercial subjects. 


Besides the banking which has already been 
mentioned, the commercial department is able to 
handle the accounting for the school cafeterias. In 
addition to the keeping of the records or books, 
bills are checked and paid and funds deposited. Not 
the least valuable is the training received in the 
estimating and purchase of materials to be used. 


As a result of these courses and commercial 
activities, when it becomes necessary for the boy 
or girl to leave school and go to work he is not quite 
so helpless as he might otherwise be. He is at least 
familiar with the vocabulary of business, office or 
shop routine, business forms and papers, etiquet 
and customs, various methods of filing and the 
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importance of accurate memoranda and simple, 
comprehensive records. At best there is a world of 
things to learn but the boy or girl who has had this 
training in the junior high school already knows 
something about the business world and with little 
instruction can make himself very useful. 


Interesting and important as it is, time and space 
does not permit at this time, the going into details 
of follow-up-work with pupils who have had this 
training but mention may be made of a few cases, 
always bearing in mind those boys and girls who 
are forced through economic conditions to leave 
school and earn their living. Because of illness, etc. 
in the home a few years ago, Miss A was obliged 
to leave the ninth grade and earn her own living. 
With what knowledge of shorthand and typing she 
had received in one of the junior high schools she 
was able to enter an office as stenographer and 
general assistant. A year ago she left the position 
which paid $100 a month to continue her schooling 
from where she left off. Having completed the 
ninth grade she has returned to a position at the 
same salary. Miss B finished the junior high school 
course in shorthand, typewriting and bookkeeping, 
entered an office and now, after about six years is 
receiving $125 a month. Miss C who had no other 
bookkeeping than that received in the junior high 
school has charge of a set of books, after five years 
as assistant bookkeeper, in a large manufacturing 
plant. Miss D has charge of a real estate office at a 
good salary assisting with the bookkeeping and 
doing all of the secretarial work. Mr. E, a successful 
auditor, got his start and incentive from the book- 
keeping taken in one of the junior high schools. 
Mr. F took a splendid position with a bank having 
received his first knowledge of the taste for the 
work from the school banking in a junior high school. 
Mention could be made of many others who have 
taken good positions direct from the junior high 
school. Most of those beginning with small posi- 
tions attend night school, continuation school or 
business college to increase their efficiency. The 
cases cited, however, are of pupils who had no 
business or school training beyond or out of the 
junior high school. It has already been said that it 
is neither the wish nor intention to make book- 
keepers, stenographers or skilled mechanics, in the 
junior high school, but the aim and effort must be to 
make the work practical in content, and to see that 
every pupil knows how to use what he gets. How- 
ever strongly one may believe in higher education 
it must be constantly borne in mind that three- 
fourths of the boys and girls are likely to get nd 
farther than the small business and that the success 
of that small business will depend on the training 
in accuracy, systematic habits, keenness of judgment 
and discrimination, and the general breadth of 
vision received from us in the junior high schools. 
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BUSINESS, A PROFESSION* 


by 


HERBERT M. HEANEY 


Herbert M. Heaney 
is Vice-President of the 
Davenport-McLachlan In- 
stitute of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. He has had a 
wide experience in teaching 
and school administration. 
For several years he was 
head of the commercial de- 
partment of the Ferris 
Institute at Big Rapids, 
Michigan. For some years 
before going to Grand 
Rapids, he was Associate 
Owner and Vice-President 
of the Jackson Business University at Jackson, 
Michigan. 

His success in teaching is illustrated by the results 
his students secured in national penmanship contests 
in which, in seven successive years, his students stood 
first three times, second once, fifth once, and seventh 
once, competing with as many as five hundred schools. 

In addition to school work, Mr. Heaney has found 
time and opportunity for community and religious 
service. He is married and has four children, two in 
college, one in high school, and one in kindergarten. 


HE Chairman of the committee, in asking me 
to speak at this convention, selected the 
subject, “Business, A Profession”, and he said 
something like this, “That the first two addresses 
on the program were to be practical schoolroom 
discussions, and that I should try to make mine— 
well, I think he said “inspirational”. I presume what 
he meant was that you are to watch the way type- 
writing is taught and hear the explanation of it, 
then go home and do it the same way; to listen to 
the paper on the “Teaching of English”, and practice 
it in your own classroom. But you don’t have to do 
anything with mine, only listen to it—if you can. 
Am I to prove that Business is a Profession? If 
so, I should have some definitions; and, here are 
some, as found in various places of authority. 
What is a profession? 
(a) “That of which one professes knowledge”, 
Certainly we come in that class. 

(b) “The occupation to which one devotes 
oneself, if not purely commercial, me- 
chanical, agricultural, or the like”. 

I am not sure that we would be admitted 
on that basis. 
“A calling in which one professes to have 
acquired some special knowledge, used by 
way of instruction, guiding, or advising 
others or of serving them in some art”. 
I think we can qualify in this class. 
(d) “A calling or vocation, especially one that 
requires learned education”. 
Here is the one in which, hither-to these 
modern days it fits us exactly. 
But why should I attempt to prove that Business 
is a Profession? And I think the reason which the 
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Chairman had”in mind and that everyone else has 

in mind, in this expression Business, A Profession, 

is to add dignity to business. The reason for this is 
the striking contrast in the former conception of 

Profession and the old idea of Business. For centuries 

the Professions have been dignified for several 

reasons: 

1. Men in the learned Professions, Theology, 
Law and Medicine were respected because 
they had mastered extensive and intricate 
knowledge, in many cases mysterious knowl- 
edge. 

. They were respected not only for the 
wisdom and learning which they possessed 
but for the efforts they put forth to secure it. 

. They were respected because of the motives 
that prompted entering the learned pro- 
fessions. A man chose medicine as a calling 
for the relief he might bring to suffering 
humanity. Another practiced law, that he 
might bring justice to the common people 
(at least, I think some lawyers thought 
that). And, a man studied Theology to thus 
better equip himself’ for the service and 
sacrifice that his calling required. 

. And there is dignity about the professions 
because of the ethics and etiquette which 
exist among professional men. In general the 
personal rectitude, high standards, and 
lofty ideals of professional men were at least 
assumed, though not in every case practiced. 

In deep contrast with the foregoing, what was 
the old idea of business? 

A Scotch family had as their motto on their 
Coat-of-Arms, “Thou Shalt Starve Ere I Want”. 
Wasn't that a nice altruistic sentiment? 

Plutarch wrote, “Man to man is a wolf”. What 
is the characteristic of wolves? Branded together 
with a prey in view, they fight a common battle, 
but when one of the number falls by the wayside 
he is torn and devoured by the survivors. That, 
also, was a nice conception of brotherhood. 

Another motto of business was for every man to 
“get all he could the first time because he didn’t 
expect to trade again with the same individual”. 
Or, as David Harum has expressed it, “Do unto 
—_ as others would do unto you; but, do it 

ms. 

There is a survival of all this in one of our law 
expressions in connection with the sale of personal 
property, “Caveat Emptor”, let the buyer beware. 

Cicero said that it was practically impossible for 
a man to succeed in business without lying. And, 
St. Chrysostum, one of the early Fathers of the 
Church, declared it almost a paradox that a man 
should be a success in business and a Christian at 
the same time. For in those days the big words 
were gain, get, profit. 

What a gulf separated business and the pro- 
fessions. 

If these words were still true, how could we 


*An address given before the Commercial Section of the Michigan State Teachers’ Association, Grand 
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dignify Business? How could we bring Commerce 
and Industry to the plane of Theology, Medicine, 
and Law? 

But a great change has occurred. Education has 
changed conditions. Civilization has changed con- 
ditions. Horace Mann says: “The savage can fasten 
only a dozen pounds on his back and swim the 
river. When he is educated enough to make a raft, 
he can carry many times a dozen pounds. As soon 
as he learns to rip logs into boards, and build a 
boat, he multiplies his power a hundredfold; and 
when to this he adds mathematics, physics, and 
other modern sciences he can produce the monster 
steel leviathans that defy wind, storm, and distance, 
and bear to the utermost parts of the earth burdens 
a millionfold greater than the uneducated savage 
could carry across the narrow river”. 

And with all this improvement in transportation 
and improvement in other lines of industry came 
complexity, and complexity has compelled a revision 
of the principles governing man's relationship to 
man. 

Skipping over, for lack of time, the steps between 
those former days and these latter days, what do 
we find that we have reached these latter days, 
what do we find that we have reached now? I think 
we can answer it best by a discussion of “Principles 
of Business Conduct”, as outlined by Judge Edwin 
B. Parker, who is chairman on the committee of 
Ethics of Business of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States”. In a masterful address given 
in 1924, he lays down fifteen rules of conduct. We 
shall briefly consider five of these. 

First Principle: 


The FOUNDATION of Business is 
confidence which springs from IN- 
TEGRITY, FAIR DEALING, EFFI- 
CIENT SERVICE and MUTUAL 
BENEFIT. 


Do you see the difference in the old idea of trad- 
ing and the new? No longer do we read “Caveat 
Emptor”, let the buyer beware. Rather, do we 
practice “Fiderat Emptor”, let the purchaser con- 
fide. The function of business is essentially creative 
and constructive. Its purpose is to produce, and 
distribute, and provide, for the material needs, 
comforts and luxuries of man, thus increasing the 
happiness of life. To do this the business man may 
make money. In fact, he ought to make money. But 
the making of money is no longer the sole motive, 
nor is the amount of money the measure of success 
in business any more than it is the measure of 
success in Medicine, or Law, or Theology. 

Second Principle: 


“Equitable Consideration is due in 
business alike to CAPITAL, MAN- 
AGEMENT, EMPLOYEES, and the 
PUBLIC.”’ 


Again, not only the gain motive but the service 
motive. Capital is entitled to a percentage on the 
investment; Management to a salary for its brain 
power; Employees are entitled to wages not only, 
but to the opportunity to make themselves more 
valuable. Many years ago when I was a boy on 
the farm we used to ask “hands” to do the thresh- 
ing. I rejoice to think that we don’t speak of em- 
ployees so much now as “hands” remembering that 
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we have a deeper interest in them than what their 
hands can produce. 

Then we have consideration for the public. That 
was not even considered in the days when large 
corporations or public utilities seemed to view the 
public as an organization to be exploited rather than 
served. 

Third Principle: 

‘“*UNFAIR COMPETITION, is WASTE- 
FUL, DESPICABLE, and a PUBLIC 
WRONG. Business will rely for its 
success on the excellence of its own 
service.” 


You recall when it was a common word, “Com- 
petition is the life of trade”, but modern business 
says, rather, that “Co-operation is the soul of trade”. 

When I was going to school, the little city in 
which the College was located, had a laundry war. 
There was an established laundry, charging the 
regular prices, at that time 10c a shirt, for example, 
other things in proportion. A new laundry came in. 
The new laundry said, “We'll charge 8c”. That 
annoyed the established concern and they reduced 
their price to 5c. Then the new laundry said, “We 
will wash them for 4c”. Then the old concern 
said, “We'll do them for nothing”. My what a 
celebration for a while. Everybody sent his, every- 
body wore a clean one. But did we profit perma- 
nently? No, very soon the new concern went out 
of business, the rates went back and instead of 
having the service of two co-operating corporations, 
we had the discomfort, and sometimes the dis- 
courtesy, of only one concern. At that same time, 
I recall, there was a railroad war and for a time 
competing roads outdid themselves in reducing 
rates, selling transportation away below cost, for a 
time. 

I realize that there is a danger from trusts, but 
cut-throat competition is not the antidote, for war 
is destructive, peace is constructive, and this is true 
of nations and cities and industries. The successful 
business man should survive by virtue of his own 
excellence and not by his competitors’ misfortune. 
And this has much to do with putting business in 
the professional class. 

Fourth Principle: 


**Knowledge—thorough and specific— 
and unceasing study of the facts and 
forces affecting a business enterprise 
are essential to a lasting individual 
success and to efficient service to 
the public.”’ 


Did you get those words, Knowledge—thorough 
and specific? A man goes into modern business not 
with $1000 and a place to trade, but with a studied 
knowledge of production, credits, transportation, 
marketing, banking, finance, and so fourth. He in- 
vests a power of analysis as great as the lawyer's, 
an ability to diagnose conditions as clearly as a 
Doctor, and sense to read human nature even better 
than the minister, and in this fourth principle of 
Business Success more progress has been made per- 
haps than in any other of the principles. Somebody 
has said, “What the head of the concern knew a 
few years ago would not be sufficient for his em- 
ployees to know in these modern days”. 

Fifth Principle: 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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JOHN G. KIRK is the Director of Commercial 
Education in the Public Schools of the City of 
Philadelphia. He is a Buckeye, having been born 
at Alliance, Ohio, where he graduated from the 
High School in the class of 1899. He is a graduate of 
Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio, from which 
he received the degrees of Ph. B. in 1903, B. C. S. 
in 1904, and M. C. S. in 1907. He is a graduate of 
the Rochester Business Institute, Rochester, New 
York, and of the Central Institute, Philadelphia. 
He has also attended the Graduate School of Harvard 
University. 

Mr. Kirk has had a wide experience as a teacher 
of commercial subjects. From 1905 to 1907 he was 
head of the commercial department in the Troy 
Conference Academy, Poultney, Vermont. He next 
became head of the commercial department in the 
Friends Central School of Philadelphia. He has been 
teaching commercial subjects in various schools in 
Philadelphia for the past eighteen years, including 
the William Penn High School for Girls, the Central 
Evening High School and the Frankford High School. 
In 1922 he was appointed Director of Commercial 
Education. 

The Division of Commercial Education over 
which Mr. Kirk has supervision is responsible for 
the development of commercial education in the 
Junior High Schools, Senior High Schools, Evening 
High Schools and Continuation Schools of Phila- 
delphia. 

Commercial work has been a feature of the curri- 
culum of the Philadelphia High Schools for about 
thirty years. It was started when there was a 
popular demand for it, and the demand has been 
such that, ever since the time of its inauguration, 
an increasing expansion has been required. 

In addition to his teaching experience, Mr. Kirk 
has had business experience as a bookkeeper, auditor 
and systematizer. He is a member of the National 
Education Association, the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation, the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association, and the Philadelphia 
Teachers’ Association. He has found time to con- 
tribute many articles, dealing with commercial 
subjects, for publication in various magazines and 
is the coauthor of “Bookkeeping for Modern 
Business”, “Dictation for Modern Business”, and 
“Junior Training for Modern Business”. 
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Col. Russell H. Lindsey 


COL. RUSSELL H. LINDSEY was born on a 
farm eighteen miles northwest of Danville, Illinois, 
fifty-two years ago. He secured his early education 
by attending a country school in the winter time 
and working on a farm in the summer time. Later 
he attended the village school at Bismarck, Illinois. 
From there he went to the Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity of Bloomington for one year. In 1892 he 
graduated from Greer College at Hoopeston, 
Illinois. 

Col. Lindsey's business experience began in his 
brother’s law office at Guthrie, Oklahoma. It was 
not long, however, until he began teaching book- 
keeping to a night class which was conducted in his 
brother's office. Later he took a special course in 
Banking in the Southwestern Business College at 
Wichita, Kansas. Upon completion of his course 
he became the head of the commercial department 
in the Southern Iowa Normal School at Bloomfield, 
Iowa. From there he went to Lincoln, Nebraska, 
where he studied and taught in the Commercial 
Department of the Lincoln Normal School. In 
succession he held similar positions in the Academy 
of Business at Buffalo, New York, Hayward College, 
Fairfield, Illinois, and the Metropolitan Business 
College of Chicago. 

April 1, 1900, Col. Lindsey became connected 
with the Spencerian Commercial School of Louis- 
ville, where he has been located ever since. In due 
time he was elected Secretary and upon the death 
of Enos Spencer, the founder of the school, Col. 
Lindsey became President of the Institution. 

Col. Lindsey is an active member of the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation and was very 
largely responsible for the splendid program carried 
out at its last annual meeting which was held in 
Louisville during the week of December 29, 1924. 
He was also one of the organizers of the Southern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, which was 
organized at Atlanta three years ago. He is an Ex- 
President of the Louisville Advertising Club, Past 
Master of Shibboleth Lodge, 750 F. and A. M., 
Past High Priest of Highland Chapter No. 150, 
R.-A. M., and is a member of the Kiwanis Club. 
He has always taken a deep interest in the fraternal, 
—— and civic affairs of the city in which he 
ives. 

Col. Lindsey is a married man and the father of 
two handsome girls. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 
held its annual meeting 
in Erie, Pennsylvania, De- 
cember 29-31, 1924. The 
Commercial Settion meet- 
ings were presided over 
by E. G. Miller, Director 
of Commercial Education 
Pittsburgh, while F. O. 
Pinks 4 Erie was Secre- 
tary. The speakers at this 
George R. Fisher meeting included R. F. 
Webb of the Indiana State Normal School, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, H.. F. Heck, East High Shcool, Erie, 
Arthur F. Payne of the Teachers College of Colum- 
bia University, New York City, and Otto Hitch- 
cock of the Hays Manufacturing Company, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. The following officers were elected 
for 1925: President, George R. Fisher, Head of the 
Commercial Department of the Central High School, 
Erie; Vice-President, G. G. Hill, Director of Com- 
mercial Education, Indiana State Normal School, 
Indiana; Secretary, E. F. Keller, Head of Commercial 
Department, Central High School, Harrisburg. 


**E 


THE OREGON STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION held a meeting in Portland, December 





27-31, 1924. The Division of Commerce held a 
sectional meeting on Tuesday afternoon. E. E. 
Horning of the U. S. Grant High School of Portland 
presided at this meeting. Mrs. Adeline B. Wicklund 
of the High School of Commerce, Portland, was 
Secretary. The speakers included the following: 
R. R. McMasters, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio; Dr. Ernest Wiese, Behnke- 
Walker Business College, Portland, Oregon; C. F. 
Walker, Northwestern School of Commerce, Port- 
land, Oregon; and Bertha Whillock, Oregon Agri- 
cultural College, Corvallis, Oregon. 


cd 


THE ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL STU- 
DENT BODY BUSINESS OFFICE, LOS 
ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, has originated the 
slogan “California Products always but Los Angeles 
Products first” as its code to be observed in the 
purchase of food supplies used in the Cafeteria, 
merchandise in the student body store and raw 
materials used for stages of manufacture in the 
fourteen other departments of this vocational high 
school. The slogan is easily followed as Los Angeles. 
a great industrial and manufacturing center. supplies 
nearly all the needs of the school. (Reported by 
W. M. Ramsey, Head of Commercial Department, 
Roosevelt High School.) 
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Typewriting class of Brown Junior High School, Atlanta, Georgia. Mrs. O. M. Barnett, teacher, is 


seen standing in the centef isle 
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The Commercial Department of the Beaumont 
High School, ten years ago only a partioned-off 
alcove in the school auditorium, has grown until 
this year it ranks as one of the largest and most 
completely equipped departments in the State of 
Texas. The equipment includes 52 typewriters, two 
billing machines, five bookkeeping machines, 44 
calculators and five comptometers. John W. Scott 
has been head of the commercial department in 
the Senior High School for the past nine years. 
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There are 614 pupils enrolled for the commercial 
courses in the Senior High School and 285 in the 
Junior High School, making a total of 899 students 
taking commercial work in the Beaumont City 
Schools. 

Mr. Scott is also Principal of the night school and 
summer school. There were 815 pupils enrolled in 
the night school for the first term of this year. In 
the summer school during the past year the enroll- 
ment was 369. 
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BOOKKEEPING QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


The exercises given in this issue of “The Balance Sheet” are suitable for advanced students. Questions 
and problems for beginning students will be given in the next issue. Suggestions from teachers concerning 
the type of exercises found most satisfactory for supplementary work will be appreciated. 


ADVANCED QUESTIONS 


1. What is the difference between Common and Preferred Stock? 

Ans. Preferred Stock is preferred in regard to the distribution of dividends or assets or both. The 
term “Preferred Stock” does not always mean the same thing so in purchasing Preferred Stock, the prefer- 
ences given to it should be taken into consideration. Both indicate ownership in the Company. The Pre- 
ferred Stock, however, ordinarily has a first claim upon the earnings and the first claim upon the assets should 
the business be dissolved. It is frequently true also that the amount of income to be received on Preferred 
Stock is limited to a fixed sum so that in profitable companies, the Common Stock is much more desired. The 
Common Stock represents the ownership or proprietorship which is without any preferences or restrictions. 


2. A Corporation has $100,000.00 of cumulative, 7% Preferred Stock outstanding. 
For three years it fails to pay any dividends on this stock. How much has this increased 
its liabilities? 

Ans. The liabilities have not been increased. Dividends to preferred stockholders are not a liability. 
It is true that they will have to be paid before dividends are paid to Common Stockholders, but the concern 
is under no obligation to ever pay any dividends. 

3. The condensed Balance Sheet of Blank Manufacturing Company on January 1, 
1923, was as follows: 


BLANK MANUFACTURING CO. 


BALANCE SHEET JANUARY I, 1923 








Assets: Liabilities: 

Current Assets.......... $75,000.00  Accts. Payable........... $10,000.00 

Fixed Assets............ 100,000.00 Ee ra gS 25,000.00 
Sinking Fund Reserve..... 20,000 . 00 
ak ie ekn 63 4 48 70,000 .00 
Capital Stock. ........... 50,000 .00 

Total Assets............ $175,000.00 Total Liabilities. ......... $1'75,000.00 








Assuming that the assets have been reasonably valued and that the liabilities 
are as stated, what is the book value of each share of stock? The stock has a par value 
of $100.00 per share. 


Ans. $280.00. In figuring the book value, it is only necessary to add together the Sinking Fund Re- 
serve, the Surplus and Capital Stock and divide the total by five hundred. 


4. The Balance Sheets of the A and B concerns were on January 1, 1923 as follows: 


BALANCE SHEET— A*—JANUARY I, 1923 











Current Assets.......... $25,000.00 Current Liabilities........ $15,000.00 
ae 60,000 . 00 ENS bh hiss 4 0d os 20,000.00 
|) 50,000.00 Capital Stock. ........... 100,000.00 
ST $135,000.00 Total Liabilities.......... $135,000.00 
BALANCE SHEET— B”—JANUARY I, 1923 
Current Assets.......... $20,000.00 Current Liabilities........ $ 5,000.00 
Sere 35,000.00 are 50,000.00 
po Te $55,000.00 Total Liabilities.......... $55,000.00 
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The profits of each concern during the three years previous to the taking of the 
Balance Sheets averaged about $5,000.00 a year. The Stock of each concern is for sale 
at par. In which would you prefer to invest? 


Ans. The stock of B is much more valuable than the stock of A, as it has been earning 10% while 
the Capital Stock of A has been earning only 5%. This would lead one to doubt whether the Will of 
A is actually Good Will or whether it was written on the books to make the Balance Sheet appear larger 
than it really is. It is possible that if the Capital Stock was reduced to $50,000.00 and the Good Will re- 
moved from the books, there would be a truer statement of the condition of the Company. 


5. What is the difference between Stocks and Bonds? 


Ans. Stocks represent the proprietorship of a business while, Bonds represent the fixed liabilities 
which are to run over a number of years. The interest on bonds must be paid regularly, but no interest or 
dividends need be paid on Stock unless they are declared. 


6. What is a surplus account? Why is such an account not used by a single pro- 
prietorship or partnership? 


Ans. A surplus account is an account to which is credited all earnings that are not distributed to 
the stockholders. Occassionally concerns use two accounts, one known as the surplus account and the other 
as undivided profits. There is no difference between the two accounts, but it is assumed that the undivided 
profits will be distributed at sometime in the near future, while the surplus account is ordinarily considered 
to be fairly permanent. 

A surplus account is not used in a single proprietorship or partnership as the earnings which are re- 


tained by the business can be credited direct to the proprietorship or partnership, while this is not possible 
in the case of a corporation. 


7. (a) What is Good Will? (b) When may it be placed on the books? 


Ans. (a) Good Will is used to designate the intangible assets possessed by going businesses which 
make them worth more than the value of the tangible assets. A business may possess tangible assets amount- 
ing only to $100,000.00, but on account of its large profits may be worth as much as $150,000.00 as a going 
concern. 

(b) Good Will should only be placed on the books when it is actually purchased. If one concern 
buys out another at a price greater than the value of the tangible assets, the difference could be charged to 


Good Will. 
8. Distinguish between Capital and Capital Stock. 


Ans. Capital is used to refer to several rather different things. Occasionally it is used as a synonym 
with Capital Stock. It is more frequently used, however, to refer to the assets of the corporation. The Capital 
Stock on the other hand is the proprietor’s claim to the assets represented by Stock Certificates. 


9. What is meant by the term “Authorized Capital Stock’’? 


Ans. When a corporation is organized, a certain amount of capital stock is authorized by its charter. 
This amount is frequently not shown on the books, but if it is shown, it is shown under the title ““Author- 
ized Capital Stock” to distinguish it from Capital Stock Issued. 


10. Distinguish between Treasury Stock and Donated Stock. 


Ans. ‘Treasury Stock is an asset account ordinarily used to describe stock of a corporation which 
has been purchased or donated to the company. In the latter case, however, it is usually considered better 
to list the asset account as Treasury Stock Donated so that the stock actually donated will be shown by the 
asset accounts on the Balance Sheet. Treasury Stock may, if preferred, be shown as a deduction from the 
total Capital Stock on the liability side of the Balance Sheet. 


Donated Stock is a term which is sometimes given both to an asset or liability account. There should 
be qualifying words given with it so that there will be no misunderstanding in regard to its nature. If it is 
an asset, it should be called Donated Treasury Stock and if it is a part of the surplus, it should be called 
Donated Stock Surplus. When the term is used without any "qualifying words, its nature can not be deter- 
mined except by the way in which it is used. 


ADVANCED PROBLEMS 


1. On January 1, 1923, the Blank Corporation was organized with an authorized 
capital stock of $100,000.00, one-half to be preferred stock and the other half common. 
On January 15, subscriptions were received for the total stock authorized. On January 
17, $50,000.00 was received, each stockholder having paid one-half of his total sub- 
scription. On March 1, an additional $50,000.00 was received as the final payment on 
the subscription. Make the journal entries required to record these transactions. 
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Ans. January 1, 1923 
Unissued Capital Stock, Common................4-. $50,000 .00 
Unissued Capital Stock, Preferred. .............2.0-. 50,000 .0O 
CE ONO A NOIIER, bg on.5c osc ce wasecseee oe $50,000.00 
Se UE PR's sic ciawinvcescvnecwscnce 50,000 .0@ 
January 15, 1923 
Subscribers to Capital Stock, Common............... 50,000 .0O 
Subscribers to Capital Stock, Preferred............... 50,000 .00 
Subscriptions to Capital Stock, Common.......... 50,000 .00 
Subscriptions to Capital Stock, Preferred......... 50,000 .00 
January 17, 1923 
ESE ee ee see ae eget CY SS Pa 50,000 .00 
Subscribers to Capital Stock, Common........... 25,000 .00 
Subscribers to Capital Stock, Preferred........... 25,000.00 
March 1, 1923 
Nite Mid ites Pate ai tie abies Maia Se ahdiatawnsemarars 50,000 .00 
Subscribers to Capital Stock, Common............ 25,000 .00 
Subscribers to Capital Stock, Preferred............ 25,000.00 
Subscriptions to Capital Stock, Common.............. 50,000 .00 
Subscriptions to Capital Stock, Preferred............. 50,000 .00 
Unissued Capital Stock, Common................. 50,000.00 
Unissued Capital Stock, Preferred................. 50,000 .00 


As all of the stock was subscribed immediately, it was not thought necessary to set up an additional 
account, Authorized Capital Stock. It would not be incorrect, however, to use such an account. 


2. A corporation with a capital stock of $100,000.00 was formed to take over a 
partnership which had the following Balance Sheet on December 31, 1923. 


BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1923 


Assets Liabilities 
Current Assets.......... $30,000.00 Current Liabilities........ $10,000.00 
Fixed Assets............ 10,000 . 00 RR C4 viva cckaGnnaks 45,000.00 
ats cine baaceent 45,000.00 
$1C0,000. 00 $100,000.00 
Make the journal entry required by the Corporation on January 1, 1924. 
I I I aNd ce ips bcs, 4 Wis ies A mea ee $30,000 .00 
eR SERRE: Ne IRR Se eA APs BAT = sate Bara 10,000 .00 
| ___ Set eni aeee ien eee e apr es 10,000 .00 
RMI OIIINIIE os 6.6 <0.x cv dnes oeiveswaesetes $10,000 .00 
Sins dab¥esde sees enas ous Samara 100,000 .00 


3. After the Corporation given in Problem 2 was formed, it was found that 
additional capital was needed to make some essential improvements and to expand the 
business. It was impossible, however, to sell stock in the company at par, since other 
people did not have as much faith in it as those who had organized the Corporation. 
Each of the present stockholders agreed to donate one-tenth of his present holdings 
to the Corporation, with the understanding that it was to be used as an inducement 
to secure new capital. The present stockholders were willing to make this agreement 
as they thought securing new capital would increase the profits sufficiently to justify 
their giving up a portion of their interests. Later, $75,000.00 worth of Capital Stock, 
previously unissued was sold at par and each purchaser was given one share of the 
donated stock for each ten shares which he purchased. Make the journal entry to record 
the transactions, assuming that the donation and sale of stock were all made on June 1. 
Also prepare the Balance Sheet as it would appear at that time, assuming that the asset 
and liability accounts are unchanged from January 1. 


Ans. June 1, 1924 
SN IN, . ng oc ccc ccccccccccsccccsucs $10,000 .00 
EO ee Pore er errr $10,000 .00 
OES.) Re ere eer ee ene $75,000.00 
PN ib oeudn aia abs twnaemnewos seus 1,500.00 
I 5 6 ons d9 5 Gist vase aww eat $75,000.00 
ee re 7,500 .00 


As the stock was subscribed for and issued on the same day, it was not thought necessary to set up 
the subscription on the books, although this would not be incorrect. 
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BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 1, 1924 


CN BI bid i bd bis $105,000.00 Current Liabilities............... $ 10,000.00 
SII 05.0 sire: screeds sy oa 70,000 .0O0 ee a ee ee 2,500.00 
3 GR ee ae 10,000 .00 Capital Stock........ $175,000.00 


Less Don. Cap. Stock.. 2,500.00 172,500.00 





$185,000 .00 $185,000.00 





4. On January 1, 1920, the condensed Balance Sheet of the Consolidated Manu- 
facturing Co. was as follows: 


BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY I, 1920 


IN ah o's shat cies ctyls $95,000.00 Capital Stock, Common.... $50,000.00 
DS 5s ob cadets 5,000.00 Capital Stock, Preferred.... 50,000.00 
$100,000 .00 $100,000 . 00 








The preferred stock is 7% cumulative. During the year 1920, the profits of the 
Corporation were $3,000.00. No dividends were declared. During the year 1921, the 
profits were $8,000.00. Dividends of 7% were declared on the preferred stock. The 
following year the profits were $12,000.00. All back dividends on the preferred stock 
were paid, including those for the current year. During the fourth year, the profits were 
$12,500.00. In addition to the preferred dividends, 6% was paid on the common stock 
and Organization Expenses were written off the books. Make the journal entries that 
are required by these transactions. 


Ans. 
December 31, 1920 
Pe ESS 2c, £A5s BAS PE Ee reeves $3,000.00 
iad Wed cpave edad Mee kiceiaeaetebecey $3,000.00 
December 31, 1921 
i ios candied bee ck bh daondcenietn $8,000 .00 
Dividends (Preferred Stock)...............00005 $3,500.00 
DN cictwessdin ckukbisioadssaeueden’ eauks 4,500.00 
December 31, 1922 
PI ones enc i ote nt os,8 boo ese ee 12,000.00 
Dividends (Preferred Stock)........... eres 7,000 .00 
Dy A549 66045 Oh ne de swans weds Dadedan 5,000 .00 
December 31, 1923 
ER eee Se ay The Er 12,500.00 
Dividends (Preferred Stock)...............0005- 3,500.00 
Dividends (Common Stock). ..............00005 3,000 .00 
BG + ia nkis oe head dbeeadbnnakebabkwcbiht 6,000 .00 
December 31, 1923 
Sie tania inneasicepsortiolensunmreitoesete 5,000 .00 
er cn ner eer 5,000 .00 


Of course, in each case it is understood that the dividends are paid and that cash is credited and the 
dividend account debited. If preferred, all of the profits could be first transferred to the Surplus Account. 


5. Mr. Risinger is the owner of a manufacturing concern with net assets of 
$190,000.00. This concern is taken over by a Corporation and Mr. Risinger is given 
$200,000.00 in stock for his business. What entry would be required in closing his 
account. 


Ans. Mr. Risinger would undoubtedly wish to show on the books of his concern how he came to 
be paid more than the book value of the assets, so his first entry would be to set up a Good Will Account, by 
debiting Good Will for $10,000.00 and crediting proprietorship for $10,000.00. The only other entry would 
be to show the receipt of the Capital Stock for his net assets. This would be done by debiting the Capital 
Stock in the new corporation, debiting his liabilities and crediting the assets. This would leave on the books 
only his investment in the new corporation as an asset and his proprietorship as showing a claim to that 
— i he desired to completely close the books, it would only be necessary to debit his proprietorship and 
credit the assets. 
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6. On January 1, 1923, W. S. Risinger formed a new corporation with an authorized 
capital stock of $100,000.00. On January 15, subscriptions are received amounting to 
$25,000.00, at which time $12,500.00 is received in cash. On January 18, additional 
subscriptions are made amounting to $50,000.00. On January 31 an additional $12,500.00 
is paid upon the first subscriptions. On February 18, $25,000.00 is secured to apply 
on the second subscription. Make the journal entries required by these transactions. 


Ans. January 1, 1923 
EE ee Pe $100,000 .00 
Capital Stock Authorized. ................... $100,000.00 
January 15, 1923 
Subscribers to Capital Stock ............. cece eens 25,000 .00 
Ne re els t Gil apelin 5.4.60 03 25,000.00 
January 15, 1923 
ys ie a eae tlt Lita alg 5 oa cack etecarnanie i 12,500.00 
sl Sh tard Git sabs ahaha taninctin Konno w+ 12,500.00 
January 18, 1923 
Subscriptions to Capital Stock................00-. 50,000 .00 
EE EE Sr eer 50,000 .00 
January 31, 1923 
NE I or eae ee net eae PAE 12,500.00 
ais, cooks as cman dad ge meas ee a 12,500.00 
January 31, 1923 
Ss sid Chl 5a dd le wk dd a et dad enced 25,000 .00 
ee eS 25,000.00 
January 31, 1923 
a ee 25,000.00 
MIE oo ooo os cocoa die su mehese at oue 25,000 .00 
Febfuary 18, 1923 
Md niick foal 64a actus ale areata & ee oO 25,000 .00 
OE ree eer oe eee 25,000.00 


The above entries assume that the Capital Stock was issued only when it was paid for and that until 
it was paid for it was carried on the books as an asset of unissued capital stock and a liability of Capital Stock 
Authorized. 


4. A Corporation has current assets of $50,000.00 and fixed assets of $75,000.00 
with a Capital Stock of $125,000.00. It accepts $100,000.00 of stock in a new concern 
for its own stock. In other words, it is absorbed or taken over by another concern. 
Give the journal entry required by the corporation, the stock of which is exchanged for 
the stock in the holding company. 

Ans. Noentry is required. The transfer of stock concerns individual stockholders only and does not 
effect the Balance Sheet of the Corporation. 

8. The Balance Sheet of the Blank Manufacturing Company is given below for 
December 31, 1921 and December 31, 1922. 


BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1921 
ane arias nig oe dates $25,000.00 ects, Pupeite........... $10,000. 





00 
er 25,000.00 RE ee 25,000.00 
ee 40,000.00 Capital Stock............ 130,000.00 
BSS s sue esdeeneveenas 75,000 .00 

$165,000.00 $165,000.00 

BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1922 

Te a aie ck ti 5,000 .00 Acts, Payable........... 5,000 .00 
To a sie a wainlncs 20,000 . 00 GSE 25,000.00 
eee Goeco.co  Gurplus................ 20,000 . 00 
GE WEN, chs cccscseda 20,000.00 Capital Stock............ 130,000.00 
EE eee tae ... 75,000.00 

$180,000.00 $180,000. 
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During the year 1921, the sales were $160,000.00. During the year 1922, the sales 
were $120,000.00. No dividends were paid during either year. An examination of the 
books does not indicate that any additional or extensive repairs have been made to the 
fixed assets. Is the Company in a better or worse position on December 31, 1922 than 
it was the year previous? 


Ans. The Cash has decreased from $25,000.00 to $5,000.00, but this is not a dangerous decrease, as 
Accounts Payable are smaller and other current assets are larger. The Accounts Receivable have decreased 
20%, but this is almost as great as the decrease in sales so it does not signify anything in particular. The 
merchandise inventory has increased 50% while sales have decreased 25%. This is a very dangerous sign 
as it indicates that the concern may have a large amount of unsalable goods on hand or that the inventory 
may be written up above its real value. Even if the inventory is all reasonably good, such an increase is 
dangerous as it may indicate that the concern has a larger stock than it can sell at a profit. It is entirely 
probable that in future years, there will be a large loss on account of unsalable stock. 

The fourth account, Good Will, seems to be added without any particular reason as there is no indi- 
cations that Good Will has been purchased. The fact that the sales have decreased during the year shows 
that the Good Will Account is not more than it was a year previous. 

As no additional or extensive repairs have been made on the buildings, reserve for depreciation should 
undoubtedly have been set up for it. Since surplus is entirely cancelled by Good Will, this reserve for de- 
preciation would be a loss to the business and would need to be covered by a deficit. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the business during the year only made sufficient profit on the sale of merchandise to cover current run- 
ning expenses without any profit being made to apply on the depreciation of fixed assets. It is possible that 
if the merchandise inventory accounts were written down to a reasonable amount, the deficit would be very 
material. The concern is in a much worse position at the time the second Balance Sheet was taken than it 
was at the time the first was taken. 


9. The Balance Sheet of W. S. Risinger on December 31, 1923 was as follows: 


BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1923 





I ee a geet a eer re $50,000.00 
a ree 75,000.00 Comital Beech... ... oicee 50,000.00 
$100,000.00 $100,000.00 


It was decided at that time to distribute $10,000.00 of surplus to the stockholders 
as a special dividend. Make the entries required including the payment of the dividend, 
showing the Balance Sheet after the dividend was paid, assuming that all transactions 
took place on December 31. 





Ans. 
EE i ncn ho inia ints eteMee ed eekg oan $10,000 .00 
IE 14. htc See sate aielns wins aie ace eee ee aa $10,000.00 
Re ROR OSCE PRR ie eae chet 10,000 .00 
NG os wi ceoree so a ap ca ee a ees BE aca 10,000 .00 
Bavance Sueet, December 31, 1923 
Te Mgions See 2 SPE NAS ys” $15,000.00 ESAS oer reer Bene ee $40,000 .00 
RRS ay Ere aly roy 15,000 .00 Ce. 44 6G sas cuweawakeess 50,000 .00 
$90,000 .00 $90,000 .00 


10. A Corporation has Assets of $10,000.00, Capital Stock of $100,000.00 and 
Surplus of $50,000.00. The Assets are sold to another Corporation for $200,000.00. 
Make the proper journal entry. 

Ans. It will be necessary to first set up a Good Will, amounting to $50,000.00 and crediting a 
special Surplus account for $50,000.00. The assets would then be credited for the total of $200,000.00 and 


cash debited for an equal amount. If it is assumed that the Corporation is being dissolved since it sells all of 
its assets, additional entries showing the distribution of cash might be made. 
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WHAT IS THE COMMERCIAL 
TEACHER FOR? 


(Continued from page 5) 


statement I marvel at the ignorance of that teacher. 
It is an absurd theory that we can throw students 
into the course of study machine and turn out a 
product of uniform pattern without giving careful 
consideration to the quality of the material that we 
throw into the machine. All students do not respond 
alike to the same instruction. If they did, perhaps 
we would have a world full of doctors, or lawyers, 
or bookkeepers, or stenographers. Therefore, I con- 
clude that in addition to the duty of a commercial 
teacher to establish requirements so strict that his 
product will be a fitting instrument in the business 
world it is his duty to consider carefully the quali- 
fications of his students and to give them advice in 
regard to the course of study that they are taking. 
I know a student who is especially talented in 
music and who has made a desperate effort to 
qualify herself as a stenographer and has failed 
miserably. Had the same amount of effort been 
directed into music channels and the study of music 
that student would have been pursuing the course 
of study that she enjoyed, would have done good 
work, and would now be prepared to draw a living 
wage as a musician instead of attempting to fill an 
office position merely because the course of study 
was ot such a nature that in order to get credit 
toward graduation she was thrown into it, more or 
less against her will. And so I do not say that it is 
our duty to make stenographers and bookkeepers 
out of all our students, but is it our duty to make 
stenographers and bookkeepers only out of those 
that we feel are adapted to that class of work, and 
to be true to our schools, to the business community, 
and to the student, we must refuse to put our stamp 
of approval on anything other than efficient and 
well qualified products. 

I believe that it is a truthful statement that an 
architect must have sufficient vision and imagination 
to picture in his own mind the building that he 
wishes to construct. I believe that the landscape 
gardner must have sufficient vision to picture in 
his own mind the result of the work that he expects 
to apply to an ugly place to change it into a scene 
of particular beauty, and I believe that a successful 
commercial teacher must have sufficient vision to 
look upon his students not merely as students, but 
as actual business men and women. If thetteacher can 
visualize actual business conduct on the part of 
his students it is in some degree possible to cause 
them to consider themselves in the same light. 
Treat them as business people; in grading their 
school work, require just the same accuracy that 
you would require if you were an employer; make 
the conditions in the school room as nearly the 
same as the conditions in the business office as 
possible and then the transition from the school 
room to the office will not be so great as to cause 
any particular fear on the part of the boy or girl 
when filling is or her first position. 

However, no commercial teacher can cause a 
student to visualize the conditions that will con- 
front him in the business office unless that teacher 
has had practical business experience himself. I do 
not beliéve that a teacher can properly qualify a 
student to fill a position in an office as a stenographer 
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unless that teacher has actually filled a position as 
a stenographer; I do not believe that a teacher can 
properly qualify a student to fill a position in an 
office as a bookkeeper unless that teacher has him- 
self had actual experience as a bookkeeper. But, 
there are literally dozens of commercial teachers in 
Texas who are telling boys and girls how to apply 
for positions in the business world and how to 
fill those positions to the entire satisfaction of the 
employer when they themselves have never in their 
lives spent a day in actual work in a business office 
and have never gone through the process of finding 
and securing a position in the business world. These 
teachers may be following the advice of books that 
they have read on the subject; they may have 
mastered courses in bookkeeping and stenography; 
they may have thoroughly prepared themselves in 
the theories that have been published by other 
people, but until they have actually gained ex- 
perience by putting these theories into practice 
they must take the word of some other person for 
the fact that they will work, because they do not 
know from any information that they are themselves 
responsible for. There are teachers in the commer- 
cial profession who would be just as badly confused 
by being required to find a position-in the business 
world as their students would be and this condition 
is unjust to the boys and girls who are studying 
commercial subjects in our schools. I submit to 
you that if you are a commercial teacher and doubt 
your ability to hold a position that you are not 
doing your full duty to your students until you 
have gone out and actually filled a position in 
the commercial world and have demonstrated that 
you are not attempting to teach children to do 
something that you can not do yourself. I am in 
sympathy with the requirements that have been 
laid down by the State Board of Education by 
which every commercial teacher in Texas must 
secure a certificate in order to teach. I believe that 
the better prepared the teacher becomes, the better 
able he will be to fill the position that he is required 
to fill, but I do not believe that the instruments 
that a man needs in the commercial teaching pro- 
fession can all be found in college courses. I believe 
that the law should go farther than it does and, in 
addition thereto, require that every man and woman 
in the commercial teaching profession have at least 
six month’s experience in a business office. One 
of the things that you are for is to make the boys 
and girls in your school worth something to the 
business world and this is one of the ways that 
you can fulfill your purpose more completely. 
There are schools of business administration that 
require successful business experience on the part 
of their students before graduating them and there 
is no doubt in my mind but that such institutions 
are placing practical experience on the same plane 
with the college credits that they offer and therefore 
insuring their students against failure because of * 
lack of business experience. 

I believe that the general conception of a stenog- 
rapher or bookkeeper is that he may be efficient pro- 
vided he is taught how to keep books, use the type- 
writer and take dictation. To be sure these things 
are essential, but they do not constitute the sum 
total of the essentials of a good stenographer or 
bookkeeper any more than a knowledge of the Bible 
would constitute the sum total of the essential 
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qualifications of a minister. You may teach your 
students to be perfect in stenography, to be ac- 
curate and efficient in bookkeeping and unless you 
give them some idea as to how they should con- 
duct themselves in the business office there is a 
possibility of their failing to make a success because 
of this lack of training. Have you ever talked with 
your students about how the business world expects 
them to dress, how the business world expects them 
to conduct themselves in the office, about how they 
should meet and address people, and about how 
they should treat their fellow employees, about 
how they should prepare themselves to meet the 
usual’ emergencies that arise in business offices? 
Any one of these topics would be a subject sufficient 
for a long discussion, but it should be sufficient to 
say that no commercial teacher has done his full 
duty unless these matters are brought to the atten- 
tion of the student. When I see.a stenographer in 
a business office working at a salary of $100 per 
month and wearing diamonds and flashy clothes, I 
immediately see in that stenographer the failure 
on the part of parents or teacher, perhaps both, to 
give her proper training. I believe that it is possi- 
ble to make the matter of such foolish conduct on 
the part of an office boy or girl such an important 
part of the business training course that they will 
be ashamed to appear in such apparel in any business 
office. There is nothing so disgusting as to see a 
wage earner of moderate means spend so much on 
his back that he looks like a society model and 
nothing so retards the chances of promotion in the 
business office in the opinion of practical business 
men as extravagance in dress. I do not believe that 
it is possible to convince a good business man that 
the stenographer in his office who spends more 
. than she makes on clothes and finery is a Bt candidate 
for a position requiring dependability and common 
sense. I submit to you that one of the things that 
the commercial teacher should do is to advise 
his students to avoid over-dressing. There is and 
has been for a long time a tendency on the part 
of the newspapers and public to consider stenog- 
raphers and bookkeepers in a cheap light. They are 
pictured as gum-chewers and gaudy, brazen people 
who belong to a social order somewhat below that 
of the other honest American people: who fill 
positions worthily and by the sweat of their brows 
earn a livelihood, and I believe that it is the duty of 
the commercial teacher through the training that he 
gives to make the position of the office girl or boy as 
well respected as the work in which any other 
person may be engaged. Th this connection let me 
say that as a general rule in public schools the 
commercial teacher is expected to find positions for 
his students as a sort of side line. I suggest that in 
a system of schools as large as Fort Worth, San 


Antonio, Waco,+Dallas, or Houston, there is a, 


demand for a strong commercial supervisor, a part 
of whose duty it would be to conduct an employ- 
ment bureau to promote the interests of the grad- 
uates of the school system. 

Recently I sent a list of questions to over five 
hundred business men of Fort Worth in order to 
secure an idea of what the local demand for office 
help was. Among the questions asked was: “Do 
you look to the commercial departments of the 
public schools or to the business colleges for your 
office help?” Over 90% of the answers received 
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indicated that the business men look to the business 
colleges entirely. Some answered that high school 

aduates with business college training were pre- 
erred. 


In answer to another question “Do you prefer a 
stenographer with bookkeeping training?” the 
answers were practically unanimous in the affirma- 
tive. Several men who do not require their stenog- 
raphers to keep books declared that the knowledge 
of bookkeeping principles made their stenographers 
more valuable to their offices. 


Further questions that were answered by these 
men indicate that their main objection to beginning 
stenographers is that they cannot read their notes— 
several replies gave accounts of experiences with 
students who came armed with recommendations 
from teachers stating that they could take dictation 
at one hundred and fifty words per minute; their 
chief criticism of inexperienced bookkeepers is that 
they can not apply their school training to practical 
situations. Practically all of the replies indicate a 
a willingness to cooperate with the public school 
commercial departments and in answer to the ques- 
tion, “All other: things being equal, would you 
give a product of your local school system the prefer- 
ence when filling a vacancy in your business’ over 
95% of the answers were in the affirmative. This 
survey shows that the business men are not fully 
satisfied with the product of our schools and col- 
leges; and the public school commercial depart- 
ments are not taking an even break with the business 
colleges because of failure to keep their work before 
the public and that every office worker should have 
a working knowledge of bookkeeping, regardless of 
what his special line of work may be on. In con- 
clusion, I ‘submit to you that it is our duty to take 
into consideration the needs of our local business 
men—those who will employ our graduates—and 
to endeavor to turn out of our classes a product of 
such quality that the recommendation of the com- 
mercial teachers will mean a finished, capable, efh- 
cient office worker who can satisfactorily serve his 
employer and reflect credit upon his school; it is 
our duty to take such an active interest in placing 
our students in positions that preference will not be 
given to students of other institutions; and it is our 
duty to keep ever in mind that the boys and girls 
that we train are the potential business men and 
women in whose hands the future of our State and 
Nation will rest. 





DEVELOPING RESPONSIBILITY 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


by 


Orton E. Beach, Lowell High 
School, Lowell, Mass., will 
appear in March number. 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


To solve this crossword puzzle, run over the list of horizontal and vertical synonyms and definitions in 
search of evident or “easy” words. If horizontal, the word you are looking for must extend crosswise from 
the number to the first shaded stop to the right; if vertical, it must extend downward from the number to 
the first shaded stop below. When finished, the words should read equally well crosswise and downward. 
The definitions apply to the words indicated by number in the puzzle. 

A key to this puzzle will appear in the March issue. We shall be glad to know the wishes of the 
my with regard to the publication of additional crossword puzzles in future issues of “The Balance 
eet". 
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THE DEFINITIONS 
HORIZONTAL VERTICAL. 


1. Conjunction 


2. Not so 

4. Transferred 3. Small portion 

8. Seaman 4. Addition to a letter (abbr.) 
11. Cereal 5. Goods shipped 

13. The King (abbr.) 6. Complete 

14. To comply with orders 7. Exert 

17. Aloft 8. A number 

19. Prefix denoting “two” 9. Alas 
20. Shoot of a plant 10. To acquire 


22. Prefix signifying in 12. Medical term meaning “twitching” 
Near 15. An insect 
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Horizontal Vertical 
24. Yelp 16. Affirmative 
26. Embrace 18. Compensated 
29. Female deer 20. Roman numerals 
30. A young devil 21. Metal (abbr.) 
32. Order for payment of money (abbr.) 23. Printed narrative 
33. Stir 25. Government official (abbr.) 
34. Roman numerals 27. Correct (abbr.) 
35. Indefinite article 28. An adverb meaning therefore 
36. Strife 29. Theological degree (abbr.) 
37. Prefix signifying against 31. Without pain 
38. Fraternal organization (abbr.) 33. Retaining wall 
40. 501 34. Table sauce 
42. Worthless (slang) (abbr.) 39. Vehicle used for transporting money 
44. Our country (abbr.) 40. Ravine 
46. Most extensively used text of its kind 41. To come upon 
53. Vending 43. To dispose of 
54. Pertaining to Olympia 45. An overseer (abbr.) 
55. Suffix forming verbs 47. Ungrammatical for “us” 
56. To charge (abbr.) 48. Chemical element (abbr.) 
58. C2Hs (abbr.) 49. To illustrate (L.) (abbr.) 
59. 3.1416 50. Subdidision of State (abbr.) 
61. Interjection meaning stop 51. Eastern city (abbr.) 
62. Act 52. Northeastern state (abbr.) 
63. Within 56. Entered in an account 
64. One side of an account 57. Written acknowledgment of money paid 
65. Distress signal (abbr.) 60. A small island 
68. Province of Canada (abbr.) 64. Specie 
70. Theaceous shrub 66. Preposition 
72. A fairy 67. To exist 
73. To have faith 69. Modern bookkeeping system (abbr.) 
77. Tree 71. Chief deity of ancient Eridu 
79. Note of the scale 72. Before 
80. One hundred one 73. Andy’s uncle 
81. Awaken 74. Railway system (abbr.) 
82. State (abbr.) 75. Queen Victoria (L.) (abbr.) 
84. To laugh mincingly 76. Adverb meaning “thus” 
85. Physically disabled 78. The border of a garment 
87. Written communication (abbr.) 80. A vulgar fellow 
88. A record (abbr.) 83. A deed 
go. Terms of settlement 85. An interjection meaning behold 
g1. Grass 86. Suffix forming a comparative degree of verbs 
92. Measurement of weight 88. Prefix signifying “son of” 


89. Opposed to “from” 





BUSINESS, A PROFESSIO ° 
(Continued from page 12) 

‘“*The REWARD of business for service 
rendered is a FAIR PROFIT PLUS a 
SAFE RESERVE, commensurate 
with risks involved and foresight 
exercised.”’ 


The Rotary Club says, “He profits most who 
serves best”. The Kiwanis Club says, “We build”, 
having in mind not merely fortunes or factories, 
but characters and communities. Noonday clubs 
are not anymore called luncheon clubs but Service 
Clubs, because of the general tendency of modern 
thinking. 

Are these new declarations or just fresh realiza- 
tion of an old, old principle proposed by him whose 
motto was “Service”? Who laid down the Golden 
Rule as a rule of business and a rule of life; who 
directed by example even more than by precept, 
“He who would be great among men let him be 
your servant”. 

And I believe that we are coming closer to the 
time when we shall make justice a staple commodity 
in the marts of trade and commerce, when brother- 
hood shall be not only pronounced but practiced, 
when a man’s guilt shall not be measured by the 
amount of his bank account, and when he who is 
rich in fairness, courage, gentleness and forgiveness 
shall be rated among millionaires and counted among 
the world’s noblemen, then business will be a 
Profession. 
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Now, can you think of anything in the learned 
professions with higher ideals than these five, which 
the National Chamber of Commerce has enum- 
erated? Can't you be proud of your calling as a 
director of business training? And, there is comfort 
in the fact that year by year community leadership 
is passing into the hands of business leaders, and 
that political leadership is more and more passing 
into the hands of business men. Is it because pro- 
fessional leadership is less worthy than of old? Is 
it because professional men are of less noble type? 
Decidedly no, to both questions. Professional tone 
of professionalism is higher but the principles of 
business are so much more worthy than our fore- 
fathers knew and business men are now getting a 
fair share of the reward in honor and prestige. 








* 69% OF SCHOOLS NOW USING 
20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


A survey of the schools of secondary grade in the United States, 
just completed, reveals that there are now 6,712 schools out of a total 
of 9,720 teaching ‘‘20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting’’. In 
other words, 69% of all the schools of secondary grade, offering in- 
struction in bookkeeping, are now teaching the ‘‘20th Century’”’ 
system. This again demonstrates the fact that this is the most popu- 
lar and most extensively used system of bookkeeping on the market. 

The following statistics are based upon a survey of the Public 
High Schools, Catholic Schools and Academies, Private Business 
Schools, and other schools of secondary grade in which bookkeeping 


























is taught. 
Name of State 20th Century All Others Percent 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 





page should be addressed in care of “The Balance Sheet,” 
Third and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, unless otherwise 


indicated in the advertisement. 








SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Business school for sale in city of 12,000 with 
another city of 8,000 only three miles distant; 
interurban connection. school is sho 
a profit but the business can be greatly incr 
by an owner who can @ive it his personal atten- 
tion. Real chance for a young man or man and 

e. Cash or terms. Price very low. Address, 
E. P. Bower, Marinette, Wis. 





A good business college in the Northwest. 
Owner giving up school work. Excellent - 
tion for the right party. In answ give 
amount of cash you can invest, if everything 
proves satisfactory. Address, No. 272. 





Two business colleges located in growing Illinois 
cities of 11,000 and 16,000 ulation. Cities con- 
nected by hard road. managed by one 
proprietor. Cash or terms. Address, No. 273. 





Old, well-known, highly-respected business 
college, situated in Illinois city of approximately 
15,000 population, for sale. ember of National 
Association of Accredited Commercial Schools. 
Cash collections better than $15,000 per year on 
average. Net profit of more than $12,000 for last 
fiscal year. Books for inspection. Also have 
Sennen school in adjoining ——_ Big terri 
with no strong competition. ither or bot 
schools a rare bargain for quick sale. ‘wooo 
+ age interests demand owner’s time. 
io. 





Business college in Florida. No competition: 
county seat; population 18,000; seacoast town. 
Extensively advertised and favorably known. 
Must sell on account of wife’s health. Selling 
—-F ape ee es Ges Ad- 

ess, No. ¥ 


Will sell or lease good small school in the East 
to a responsible person. Good territory and no 
competition. Suitable for two teachers, or man 
and wife. Owner has real estate interests that 
demand his time. Will sacrifice at inventory of 
equipment, which is $1500. Address, No. 276. 





Old established school in best terri in Kan- 
sas. Dandy proposition for man and 'e, or for 
two persons. Little cash will handle. Balance 


very easy terms. Address, No. 277. 





Southern Indiana Business College for sale. 
Last year’s enrollment in day school, 70, and 
night school, 44. Enrollment now is the same as 
last year at this time. Tuition is collected 
monthly in advance. Will sell for less than one 
year’s net earnings. Address, No. 278. 





A rapidly wing, high-class business college 
boone ina : e city on — Coast. — 
cellent utation; est equi ent; = 
term pes in new building: ideal loca ion. ion 
mgt caaane over $1,000 per month. Address, 





One of the best located and equi achools 
in the Mississippi Valley. A ul territory. 
Elegant quarters and reasonable rent. This is a 
good ty to own your own business with 
a cash investment. Address, No. 289. 





WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Experienced school man and wife wishes to buy 
a good commercial college having opportunities. 
Must be a bargain. If you mean business, write 
ving price and reason for selling. Address, No. 


Wanted to lease or buy a business school. Give 
housing, rent, heating, equipment, inventory, 
daily attendance day school and yearly receipts 
in first letter. Address, No. 280. 


Man with fifteen years of successful experience 
desires to buy a good business college in a Middle 
Western State. Address, No. 281. 











TEACHERS WANTED 


Party able to teach Bookkeeping and Gregg 
Shorthand can have opportunity to become 
owner of business college with or without invest- 
ment. Business increased 50% this past year and 
will double next. Address, Opportunity. 


Lady teacher wanted by business college in 
Florida for a position as manager and teacher. 
Must be enced in stenographic and com- 
mercial subjects, refined, have a good ity, 
and be a business getter and business holder. 
Should have about to invest which will be 
returned the first year. Right party will make 
$3000 a year. Send photograph. Address, No. 282. 


Live wire solicitor for growing business college 
in Middle West. Virgin territory. on tea) oy e 
in immediate territory. An opportunity for the 
man who can deliver. Might sell some stock if 
man proves to be worthy. Address, No. 287. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


Position wanted as manager of a high-class 
business college whose owner wants to secure the 
of a progressive and experienced man. 
Have been employed for the past three years by 
the same man on a guarantee and bonus proposi- 
tion. Would not be interested in any other ar- 
rangement. If you are in the market for a man 
who knows business college work and are willing 
to pay what a man of this type is worth, write 
No. stating your proposition fully. 


Position wanted as teacher of commercial work 
in either business college or public school. Can 
teach any system of bookkeeping, higher account- 

ing, and other commercial subjects. 
Four years’ ence as manager and tor 
in one of the est schools in the West. Can 
furnish best of references. Salary low for imme- 
diate acceptance. Address, No. 284. 


Teaching tion wanted in business college 
or vate school. High school, business college 
and normal school graduate. Have had four 
years’ office experience. furnish A-1 refer- 
ences. Address, No. 285. 


By an a yo y all ee 
subjects, inclu orthand an ° 
Geen No. 286. as 











Position wanted as teacher, manager or office 
man. Twenty-five years’ in business 
colleges and normal schools. Can teach 
commercial subject, including Gregg Shore 5 
Successful disciplinarian. Reasonable 
a eas Oe ay ee Aadvenn, 
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tion in the princi es of 
It is subdivided =, a 


practice work. In addition to the regular 
sets which correlate with the text, there 
are several special sets which constitute 
independent units and which may be 
used ind ent of the text. A new set 
has just published which 
completed on a bookkeeping ma e. 
There are other special sets relating to 
voucher accounting, bank accounting and 
cost accounting. 


McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING. Fourth ting. State- 
ment Approach. d y arranged for 
class method of presentation. Details and 
arithmetical culations are reduced to 
a minimum. Formal definitions are few 
in number, and in no case emphasized. 
The series A edition is divided into two 
volumes of thirty-six chapters each, while 
the series B edition is divided into three 
volumes of twenty-four chapters each. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTING AND AUDIT- 
ING. Third edition. A correlation of 
accounting, theory and practice, audit- 


, theory and practice, and law in its . 


relation to accounting. The student is 
afforded exact instruction in the basic 
principles of the science of accounting 


and is clearly reminded of the professional - 


ability and judgment required in the 
application these principles in the art 
a bookkeeping and auditing. 


20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRIT- 
ING. A_ typewriting manual which 
arouses the interest and enthusiasm of 
the student from the beginning of the 
course. It emphasizes the value of finger 
gymnastics and produces correct writing 
habits. A method of speed development 
is provided that will bring out the best 
effort of each individual student, thus 
producing rapid and accurate typists. 


SMITH’S RAPID CALCULATION. . This 
text, with its complete and well-graded 
lessons, provides a course of study that 
cannot fail to produce a high degree of 
accuracy and speed. The drills afford 
abundant practice in the application of 
the rules. Each drill is timed and may 
be practiced until the desired time has 
been reached. 


ROSS’S BUSINESS CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. Offering a course in Business 
Letter Writing that is comprehensive in 
scope and yet sufficiently intensive in 
treatment to be covered in from 100 to 
200 class hours. General discussion is 
reduced to a minimum and space is given 
to essential information and concise in- 
structions. 


McKINSEY’S BUSINESS ADMINIS- 

TRATION. Just off the press. 

—_ the sub of eee opm 2 tion, 
e author then proceeds with a discussion 

of Administration of Marketing 


_ a 
lems, and Standards and Records. Lastly 
the author explains how budgetary control 
may be used as an aid to ——e busi- 
ness administration. 


EXERCISES IN BOOK- 


to his work, stimulate interest am 
pupils, serve as a review of new and old 
i and in general raise the stand- 
ard his course. book is intended 
to provide such material and to meet the 
demand for supplementary: exercises. 


PETERS’ COMMERCIAL LAW. The 
uage in this text is simple and easily 
understood, while the accuracy and ad- 
herence to strict principles of law are 
fully maintained. The questions and 
cases are such that the teacher who uses 
them does not need to worry about in- 
accuracies or inconsistencies. 


INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING. Revised 
edition based on 1924 Revenue Act. Out- 
lines proper procedure in the preparation 
of returns for individuals and corpora- 
tions. This text is recommended to 


schools and colleges offering instruction 
in this subject. 


CURRY AND RUBERT’S BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC. This text develo the 
Se ee business arithmetic 
holds to momics, Business Adminis- 
tration and Accounting. The method of 
Presentation is original and inspiring. 


ROSS’S BUSINESS ENGLISH. Pre- 
sents the essentials of English in a concise, 
— manner. The plan of the work 

practical because the student applies 
the gained knowledge in the exercises 
following each lesson. 


PETERS’ BUSINESS SPELLER. Five 
thousand words classified according to 
mature of business. Pronunciation, syl- 
labication and definition shown. 


HOLMES’ PERSONALITY AND SALES- 
MANSHIP. Divided into six parts relating 
to the Trend of Business, Getting into 
Business, the Self-Development of Person- 
ality, Buying, Selling and Advertising. 


LESLIE’S METHOD OF BUSINESS 
WRITING. A system of arm movement 
writing for use in Normal Schools, High 
Schools, Parochial Schools and Business 
Colleges. 
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